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“Tie sun will set in a few minutes, and we have 


still ten miles to go. At our present rate of move- | who appeared to be some ten years his senior, in- 
ment, my dear Deslaurius, we shall never arrive.” | stead of quickening his pace, pulled up his steed. 
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DISLAUBIUS’ INTERVIRW WITH MADAME AND MADEMOISBLLE DURAYVIN. 


THE TEST OF LOVE. The speaker was a fine young man, about twenty- 


A TALE, five years old, mounted on a powerful horse, which 
he managed with ease and grace. His companion, 
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“* My dear Sénéchal,” said he, in a tone of the 
utmost composure, “at what hour this morning 
did we start P” 

“ At seven.” 

* And ’tis now five. Trotting for ten hours 
together, with only a few minutes’ respite, may 
suit an experienced horseman like you very well; 
but I frankly confess that it has tired me ex- 
ceedingly.” 

“Tf trotting fatigues you, we can gallop.” 

** Much obliged, friend, for your kind offer.” 

“You don’t intend, I presume, to sleep under 
the canopy of heaven P” 

‘No, my dear fellow,” replied Deslaurius, blow- 
ing on his numbed fingers ; “ but I see beyond the 
next turn of the road half a dozen smoking chim- 
neys, and already I fancy that the delicious odour 
of the country hodge-podge soup has reached my 
nostrils.” 

“ What can that matter? You know that a 
more fitting repast awaits us at La Martiniére.” 

“ Know, friend Sénéchal, that truffled partridges, 
ten miles off, would not tempt me half so much as 
a smoking bowl of vegetable soup separated from 
my mouth by only the length of a spoon, even 
though that spoon be pewter.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Sénéchal; “you shall not 
play me so false. You know very well we are ex- 

cted this evening at La Martiniére, and you 
ought to remember what dreadful anxiety our non- 
arrival would cause my beloved Juliet.” 

“Well, well,” said —— a quiet 
smile; “‘you:are really ver ur years. 
' Dreadful anxiety, deed! Tl ety aah 
your‘ beloved Juliet’ will eat cher supper with an 
excellent appetite, saying perhaps «nee or twice, 
when at a loss for conversation, “Tis strange 
that these gentlemen don't come.’ — when 
closing ‘the piano, preparatory tho wéfiring for the 
night, she may probablywemark, *M.-Gaston will 
certainly arrive to-morrow mering:; shall I wear 
my green or my blue dress?” Anil there’s ‘ dread- 
fal anxiety’ for you, my = 9 

“You talk though Des. _ ; but I:for- 
ve , because as) 1 mot know my 

ulist @ne reason pba ‘wishing ou to be pre- 
sent at our marriageiig, ther wittues and at- 
tractions may for ever winiiedte “her -cdlumniated 
sex 4 your scqtiae a <a whatad- 
mirable qualites a women ‘possess.”” 

So A. it, then,” crajained ‘Dedlanrium, iiacn aol? 
comic, half-doubting stone. 

By this time the jseorttirellthorses ‘hail 
of their own accoril:dt the leor sof -a-snug“loo 
country inn. 

“T defy all the Juliets in the kingdom to make 
me stir from this to-night,” remarked the elder 
traveller, as he stiffly got off the saddle. 

* As you please,” rejoined his friend. ‘Sup on 
brown bread and rancid bacon, and sleep on a flock 
bed between coarse damp sheets ; but for.my part 
I shall start again, as soon as my horse has had a 
feed of oats.” 

To any other traveller than M. Gaston Sénéchal 
that inn kitchen would have seemed an attractive 
resting-place. On a clean shelf, half veiled by a 
snowy white napkin, stoody a row of crusty, light- 
brown, freshly-baked loaves. A savoury stew was 
simmering on the fire, before which a pair of plump 


fowls were revolving on a spit, with a gentle hissing 
sound. The bright tin and copper kitchen utensils, 
ranged against the wall, gleamed cheerily in the 
fire-light. A large cat was purring lazily on the 
hearth, in amicable companionship with the old 
house-dog, that lay at full length, cherishing his 
nose between his fore-paws, while, the crickets 
chirruped cheerily amongst the warm wood ashes. 

“Supper, if you please, madame; and have a 
bed prepared,” said Deslaurius, as they entered, to 
the mistress of the inn. 

“ Certainly, monsieur ; and for the other gentle- 
man P = 

“T shall start for La Martiniére as soon as my 
horse is fed.” 

“For La Martiniére!” repeated the hostess; 
“ T fear monsieur won't reach it to-night.” 

“What should prevent me?” 

“The late heavy rains have-swollen the Galliotte, 
so as to make the ford impassable by night, and | 
going by the bridge would take you a round of | 
more than twenty miles. Languim, ‘the muleteer 
there, will tell you the same.” 

“ "Tis all true,” said the personage in question, 
who, seated in the chimney corner, ‘was busily 
discussing a loaf and goats’ cheese. “No one but 
a madman, or some one tired of his life, would at- 
tempt to ford the Galliotte now that ‘fis as.dark 
as a wolf’s mouth.” 

“Then,” said Gaston, sighing profoundly, “ let 
two beds be prepared.” | 

Pending the appearance of — Deslanrins || 
fell asleep in a straw arm-chair, :and when aroused 
by the welcome announcement that the medl was 
served, he saw his companion in the act of putting | 
up his peneil and closing his book, having ‘been | 
evidently penning some stanzas to the absent ob- 
ject of his attachment. 

The muleteer had retired to the stable, and his 
place was occupied by a table covered with a 
cloth as:white as snow. The ragoiit and the fowls, 
done ‘to :a turn, and smoking het, were served on 
earthen lates adorned with a of wiheard- 
of flowers:and impossible birds. iter supper the 
hostess conducted the travellers into» snug double- 
bedded room, adorned with many edloured prints 
of shepherds and shepherdesses, ‘tegether with | 
sundry historical, scriptural, and mythological per- 
sonages. 

After a wretched sleepless night,#he next morn- 
ing found M. Gaston Sénéchal im:a high fever, | 
~while his body was covered with x | 

““Madame!” called Deslaurius, “have you 2 


| doctor in this village P” 


“Yes, monsieur, we have ; ‘he's called Doctor |, 
Meslier.” 

“Then send and tell Doctor Meslier to come | 
hither immediately.” 

Ina few minutes the physician arrived; and, after 
a careful examination, pronounced that his patient 
had the small-pox. 

* Dear Annibal,” said Gaston, the moment they 
were left alone, “hasten, if you love me, to La 
Martiniére, and relieve my Juliet from her terrible 
suspense. Assure her and her family that a vexa- | 
tious but temporary illness detains me here. You | 
need not alarm her by telling its real nature at 
present. Go, dear friend; and by returning quickly 





you will prove my best physician.” 
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Deslaurius, having earnestly recommended Gas- 
ton to the care of the hostess and the doctor, 
mounted his steed, and having safely crossed the 


now passable ford, pushed on with all possible 
despatch towards the dwelling of the young lady 
of whose praises he had heard so much. 

The fine demesne of La Martiniére belonged to 
M. Duravin, formerly a wealthy banker in Paris ; 
but now, having been attacked by paralysis, he was 
wholly confined to his country house. His wife 
and daughter, however, regularly spent the winter 
in Paris, and plunged into all its gaieties. Gaston 
had met Juliet Duravin at a fashionable party, and 
on a superficial acquaintance had speedily become 
attached to her. As he was young, handsome, 
rich, and of a good family, there was no obstacle 
to their union, and the marriage was fixed to take 
place in January. It was now about the middle 
of December. 3 

Ten o'clock struck as the sorely tired Deslaurius 
rang for admittance at the hall-door. A servant 
in splendid livery answered the summons. 

“Can I see Madame and Mademoiselle Du- 
ravin P” 

“ The ladies never rise before noon.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the visitor, whose appetite 
had onee more become inconveniently sharp ; “and 
whef do they breakfast in this hospitable man- 
sion P” 

* At one o'clock.” 

The cloud deepened on our friend’s brow. 

“Can I see M. Duravin P” 

** Monsieur wishes to see M. Duravin P” repeated 
the lacquey, as if he doubted whether he had heard 
aright. 

“Yes.” 

“ M. Duravin, madame’s husband P” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Then I shall have the honour of conducting 
monsieur to his room.” 

Deslaurius followed him through several long 
passages into a remote apartment, heated by hot 
air pipes to an intense degree of warmth. The ex- 
banker, enveloped in furs, and with a lack-lustre 
eye and hanging lip, was shivering in an casy 
chair. 

“ Monsieur,” said his visitor, “ my name is Anni- 
bal Deslaurius.” 

“ Shut the door!” interrupted M. Duravin. 

“Tt is shut. Iam the intimate friend of your 
intended son-in-law, Gaston Sénéchal.”’ 

“ Will you shut the door!” 

‘‘ Monsieur, all the doors, I assure you, are shut 
quite close,” said Deslaurius, ready to faint from the 
heat. “I have some unpleasant tidings to an- 
nounce,” continued he. 

“ Unpleasant tidings! Then keep them to your- 
self, I beg of you. My nerves won’t bear to be 
excited. And, I beseech you, shut the door—it 
must be open—don’t you see how I shiver P” 

The ambassador bowed, and silently retired, 
wiping his streaming brow. 

“Well!” he thought, ‘“ Gaston will have a de- 
lightful father-in-law. If the rest of the family 
answer to this sample, it must be a charming 
household !” 

He found the servant waiting in the ante- 
e 


A low bow. “What can I do to serve mon- 
sieur P” 

* Quick! get me some ink, with pen and paper.” 

In a moment he was supplied. 

“Take this letter,” he said to the servant, “ and 
if within five minutes you bring me an answer 
from Madame Duravin, the money shall immedi- 
ately be yours.” 

The lacquey vanished with astonishing celerity, 
and returned almost as rapidly. 

“ Monsieur, the ladies are dressing ; they request 
you will wait for a few minutes. Have the kind- 
ness to walk into the saloon.” 

Meantime, a confused sound of ringing of bells, 
opening and shutting doors, and footsteps hurrying 
to and fro, was heard overhead. Deslaurius be- 
thought himself of beguiling the tedious time of 
waiting by a minute examination of the room in 
which he was, hoping thence to derive some infor- 
mation touching the character and pursuits of its 
occupants. 

“ It is evident,” thought he, after having glanced 
around the elegant apartment with a critical eye, 
“that these ladies think themselves handsome, or 
they would not have so many large mirrors in 
every possible direction. I see no trace of em- 
broidery or needlework. But here are books—let’s 
see what their studies consist of. Ha!” exclaimed 
Deslaurius, after having read the titles of several 
scattered volumes; ‘I don’t think our intended 
mother-in-law is particularly scrupulous about her 
reading.” 

A piano stood open, and the visitor commenced 
turning over the songs, whose ownership was 
marked by an interlaced J.and D. His brow dark- 
ened; all were supremely silly—some decidedly 
immoral. 

** Alas! my poor Gaston!” he muttered. 

After the lapse of nearly an hour, two fashion- 
able-looking women entered the room. Juliet was 
certainly very showy, with large blue eyes and 
a profusion of fair hair. Her mother, bowing gra- 
ciously, said :—“ Monsieur Annibal Deslaurius ?” 

A low bow was the answer. 

** You are alone P” 

“Yes, madame. I have left Gaston at the vil- 
lage of Moriez, suffering from what will prove, I 
hope, a slight illness.” 

Juliet remained unmoved. 

“ And you hastened on,” said madame, “ to pre- 
vent our feeling uneasy; how very kind! Have 
you breakfasted P” 

“T have not, madame ; and will frankly own that 
I feel very hungry.” 

Without replying, the lady offered Deslaurius 
an ornamented box, filled with perfumed chocolate 
lozenges. 

“ A cutlet and a cup of coffee would suit me much 
better,” thought he. 

“You have just come from Paris,” said madame, 
heaving a gentle sigh. “Ah! my daughter and I 
have not been able to go there this month, on ac- 
count of M. Duravin’s melancholy state of health. 
You can tell us what is going on. Have there been 
many balls at the Tuileries? Will fur be much 
worn this season? Have you read the last new 
novel? ‘Tell us everything; have pity on us in 
our dismal solitude.” 








er. 
“Would you like to earn:a louis-d’or ?” 


“ Ah! my dear Gaston,” thought Annibal, “ if 
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thy papa-in-law is somewhat silent, thy mamma- 
in-law takes care to make up for the defect !” 

At length breakfast was announced ; and, during 
the progress of the elegant meal, our friend con- 
tinued to make himself so agreeable to the ladies, 
that Madame Duravin, as she touched his hand at 
parting, said :—‘ Should M. Sénéchal not be able 
to accompany you to-morrow, remember that at all 
events we shall expect you here. I have still a 
thousand questions to ask you about dear Paris!” 

On arriving at the inn, Annibal found Dr. 
Meslier waiting for him at the door. He briefly 
informed him that his friend’s illness had increased, 


and threatened to prove of a very serious character. | 


“ And thinking,” continued the worthy man, “ that 
he would be taken better care of and more closely 
watched in my house than at the inn, I have had 
him removed thither.” 

In a few minutes they arrived at the doctor’s 
pretty, neat, vine-covered dwelling. The door was 
opened by a simply-dressed young girl, who seemed 
surprised at the sight of a stranger. 

“This is my daughter Margaret,” said the 
doctor, imprinting a hearty kiss on her fair fore- 
head. 

Gaston, who was by this time quite delirious, 
did not recognise his greatly alarmed friend, and 
repeated almost incessantly the name of Juliet. 
Three anxious days passed without any improve- 
ment. On the fourth, Dr. Meslier took Deslaurius 
aside, and said :—“ I think you ought to go to La 
Martiniére, and acquaint the family with our poor 
friend’s very dangerous condition. If Mademoiselle 


Juliet wishes tosee him once more, she should lose | 


no time in coming.” 

“ And,” asked Deslaurius, while a large tear 
rolled down his cheek—“ if, during my absence, you 
should be called away to some other patient, who 
will watch by Gaston ?” 

“ My daughter.” 

* How! would you expose that terler young 
girl to such a hideous spectacle as the poor fellow 


presents ; to say nothing of the risk of infection ?” | 


“ Oh, Margaret is a brave girl, accustomed all 
her life to help me in visiting and nursing my 
poor patients. Many of them say that she, not I, 
ought to have the diploma ; for that her kind offices 
and gentle words do them more good than my pre- 
scriptions.” 

When about half-way between the village and 
La Martiniére, Deslaurius met a servant coming 
from the latter place. 

“ Ah! monsieur, I am thankful I have met you. 
I was going to Moriez, to inquire for M. Sénéchal. 
The ladies are dreadfully uneasy about him.” 

“Don’t stop me,” cried Deslaurius, angrily, 
giving vent to his ill-humour ; “when people are 
‘dreadfully uneasy,’ they don’t wait without send- 
ing for three days!” 

Walking noiselessly into the saloon on his ar- 
rival, Annibal surprised Madame Duravin studying 
the last book of fashions; while her daughter, 
seated at the piano, was singing a gay song of 
more than questionable tendency. 

“ Ah, here you are at last, monsieur !” said the 
elder lady. “ How is poor Gaston ?” 

“ For aught I know, he may at this moment be 
dead.” 

Both ladies sereamed aloud. 


| “Yes; if you wish to see him once more, you 
have no time to lose.” , 
“ Germain, order the carriage immediately !” 
| Pale and trembling, both mother and daughter 
| hastened to put on their bonnets and mantles, for 
' once in their lives without looking in the glass. 
| “Have I judged them too hardly?” thought 
Deslaurius. 
| “What is the nature of his illness?” asked 
| Madame Duravin. 
| The small-pox.” 
| The mother and daughter exchanged glances, and 
| a painful silence ensued. 
“Then, monsieur,” said madame, at length, “ yon 
must be aware that it would be quite out of the 
| question for us to go to M. Sénéchal.” 
| “Out of the question!” repeated Deslaurius. 
| “That frightful malady is highly infectious, and 
/ I should be wnmindful of my duty as a mother 
| were I to expose my precious child to such a risk. 
| Tell your friend that we both feel most deeply for 
| him, but we are assured that you will watch over 
him like a brother. We will send every day to in- 
| quire about him, and meantime (putting her lace 
handkerchief to her eyes) no one can express what 
| we shall suffer !” 
| Peace, old actress!” thought Deslaurius, as 
he rose suddenly and fled, feeling himself to be in 
| imminent danger of saying something more sincere 
| than complimentary. 
| On his return, he found Margaret watching by 
, the sick man’s pillow. 
“ Tfush!” she whispered ; “he sleeps.” 
In the feverish restlessness of his slumber, Gas- 
| ton let his pillow fall. Margaret gently raised the 
| head, covered with the hideous eruption, and made 
| a sign to Annibal to replace the pillow. 
| “Are you not afraid of infection?” asked he, 
thinking of the ladies at La Martiniére. 

“T have been vaccinated.” 

“So was Gaston.” 

“Then why do yon watch him yourself? ” 

“Gaston is my friend ; that makes a great dif- 
, ference.” 
| “He is our guest, monsieur; how then could we 
neglect him ?” 

Deslaurins was silent, and sat for some time 
watching the doctor’s daughter, as she busily con- 
verted some old linen into lint. There was nothing 
exalted or poetical in the employment; and yet 
Margaret, in her simple cotton frock, seemed in 
his eyes a thousand times more charming than the 
brilliant Juliet, dressed in silk and lace, and running 
her jewelled fingers over the keys of her grand 
piano. 

* Will Mademoiselle Duravin come to visit her 
betrothed ?”’ asked Margaret. 

“No; she is afraid.” ’ 

“Afraid! I thought she Zoved M. Sénéchal ?”’ 

“So she does, after the fashion of a Parisian 
wax-doll, which has neither mind nor heart.” 

* You are too severe, M. Deslaurius.”’ 

** Time will tell,’’ muttered he. 

Next morning the invalid was decidedly better ; 
and in a few days his host had the pleasure of pro- 
nouncing him quite ont of danger. 

“Wave Juliet and her mother been here very 
often ?” asked the patient, when restored to con- 
sciousness. 
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Deslaurius, in reply, gave him a detailed account 
of the two visits he had paid to La Martiniére. 

“Strange !”’ said the young man, sighing deeply. 

“Look at Mademoiselle Margaret,” said Anni- 
bal. “That you are not now lying in the village 
churchyard, you owe, under God, to her devoted 
care. 

“How came it that you were so brave, while 
Mademoiselle Duravin was so cowardly?” asked 
Gaston. 

“ Because I had nothing to lose,” replied the 
young girl, simply; “ Mademoiselle Duravin has 
beauty—I have none.” 

Gaston, for the first time, looked at her atten- 
tively. He did not think her handsome: he 
thought her charming. 

Meantime, Madame Duravin’s domestic punctu- 
ally accomplished his daily pilgrimage to Moriez ; 
but he had strict directions never to cross the 
doctor’s threshold, and his pockets were a perfect 
magazine of camphor, ether, and thieves’ vine- 
gar. 

“ Look at these two heartless women!” Annibal 
would exclaim ; “if we had all got the plague, and 


the yellow fever combined, they could not be more | 


afraid of us!” 

“ Ah, my dear Deslaurius,’’ Gaston used to re- 
ply, “be more lenient towards them. Recollect 
that one of them will be my wife, the other my 
mother-in-law.” 

“More simple you,” was the muttered response. 
Then aloud :—* And when will you make your tri- 
umphal entry into ‘that dear house,’ as you pocti- 
cally called it on the first night of our arrival ?” 

* At the end of the month.” 

“ Better wait a little longer, until the traces of 
your illness shall have quite disappeared, and the 
fair Juliet may see you as you were before.” 

Very reluctantly the patient consented. How- 
ever, he beguiled the time, and aided the progress 
of convalescence, by accompanying Margaret on 
her missions of mercy throughout the country. 

One day, Deslaurius met Germain, and said to 
him :—* Tell your ladies that they need no longer 
send to inquire for M. Sénéchal. He is fast re- 
covering, and I shall have the honour of waiting on 
them to-morrow.” 

The next day, accordingly, he went to La Marti- 
niére, and found both mother and daughter, most 
elegantly dressed, prepared to receive him. 

“Welcome, dear Monsieur Annibal,’” said 
madam; “ I know that we owe our dear Gaston’s 
recovefy in a great measure to your devoted care, 
and in my daughter’s name and my own I thank 


| you most sincerely.” 











“ Thank God, madam, not me.” 

“ We shall see him soon ?” 

“To-morrow, I hope.” 

“ This cruel malady has not altered him ?” 

“ Morally speaking, Gaston is the same as ever 
—kind, sincere, faithful, sweet-tempered, and,” he 
added, turning towards Juliet, “more than ever 
attached to mademoiselle.” 

“How you rejoice me!” cried the mother; 
“dear, excellent Gaston! Ah, my child will in- 
deed be a happy wife !” 

“ Physically speaking”— continued Deslaurius : 
Juliet fred her eyes on him. 

“Not to deceive you, you would scarcely recog- 








nise him. The malady has committed fearful 
ravages on his face. But what signifies beauty 
compared to more sterling qualities ? ” 

“Ts he very ugly P” asked Juliet. 

“ Alas! mademoiselle, truth obliges me to say 
it is even so. You will have abundant opportunity 
of convincing yourself on the subject.” 

The two ladies exchanged a meaning glance. 

“Don’t you agree with me, Monsieur Deslau- 
rius,” said madame, at length, “ that it would be 
well for M. Sénéchal to return at once to Paris? 
The physicians there may possibly find some means 
of restoring his appearance. Country physicians 
are very well in their way, but in these matters 
they have not the skill of Audral or Bouillaud ; 
and for my part, I don’t think he ought to delay 
another hour.” 

“Your idea, madame, is excellent ; I shall hasten 
to communicate it to my friend.” And rising, he 
took leave of the ladies with a low ceremonious bow. 
“ May I never enter this cold-hearted house again,” 
he exclaimed, as he set spurs to his horse. 

“ My friend,” said he to Gaston, on his return, 
“pay your doctor, pack up your clothes, and let 
us be gone. We have no longer anything to keep 
us here.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T meah, that if you marry Mademoiselle Du- 
ravin, I will never speak to you again;” and he 
then briefly explained what had passed. “ You 
see,” he added, “ these two coquettes turn you off 
because they think that you are pock-marked. 
When will you set out?” 

“Not now; I shall remain.” 

“ Without me, then, it must be. Choose another 
bride’s-man. I both pity and depise your folly.” 

Next morning, Gaston took his friend by the 
arm, led him towards the window, and raising the 
muslin blind, desired him to look out. 

In the court beneath, Margaret stood distribut- 
ing soup to a crowd of poor people. 

“ My dear friend,” said Gaston, “there is my 
wife. I Joved Mademoiselle Duravin with my 
head—I love Margaret with my heart. And now,” 
he added, smiling, “ I hope you will defer your de- 
parture, and be my bride’s-man after all!” 


One of the happiest wives in Paris is Madame 
Sénéchal. I cannot say as much for Mademoiselle 
Duravin, who, at the end of six months, married 
the elderly Marquis de ‘ 

“ A splendid match!” her mother says.* 








“THE WORKING MAN IN THE OLDEN 
HIS EMANCIPATION. 

WE have in our former papers endeavoured to de- 
pict the condition of the working classes in the 
olden time. The brief notes thus thrown together 
do not present a cheering picture ; there is a gloom 
hanging around it which saddens the heart, and we 
can scarcely imagine that we have been reading of 
those “ good old times” of “ merry England,” of 
which we have heard so much, and the recollec- 





* The above story—which we insert for the excellent moral 
it centains—is adapted from the French. 
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tion of which is sometimes accompanied with a sigh 
that they will 


* Come no more, 
Never, never, never!” 


As connoisseurs over an old painting sometimes 
imagine that it possesses a beauty which does not 
in reality exist, so the period in question has per- 
haps, on a cursory glance, a charm which research 
ruthlessly dissipates. They whose objects are equi- 
vocal may love such darkness and error, but he who 
has within him the spirit of truth and progress will 
thank God that the mists and gloom of the dark 
ages have passed away. 

It becomes our more pleasant duty, in this con- 
cluding chapter, to depict the effect of the Reform- 
ation upon the social condition of the working man, 
and to show how it emancipated him from that 
physical and intellectual bondage, in which for so 
many centuries he had been held. 

That the social miseries of the people were en- 
tailed upon them as a necessary result of the work- 
ing of the papal system, is, we think, evident from 
the facts which we have adduced in our former 
papers; but could we entertain any doubts upon 
this score, they would be speedily dissipated by a 
consideration of the sudden rise and advancement 
of the social and moral condition of England, which 
immediately followed the overthrow of the Romish 
system, and the establishment of a protestant faith. 
No sooner was popery abolished than the sturdy 
Saxon spirit of the people became developed. They 
were no longer the puerile, superstitious, and help- 
less beings of former centuries; the nobler faculties 
of man, which had long slumbered, were awakened 
into activity by the law of God, and the popular 
mind was illumined by the light of gospel truth. 
The working classes of England then commenced 
@ new course and assumed a new position. From 
the Reformation to the present day they have 
steadily progressed in social and intellectual com- 
forts, and they now possess privileges and bless- 
ings, both civil and religious, unparalleled in the 
history of the past. Well may the working man 
lift up his heart in thankfulness as he ponders upon 
the records of the olden time, and compares his 
own free condition, his happy home, his domestic 
comforts, and his means of education, with the 
miseries of the toiling bondsmen of former days. 

The Reformation, begun in the time of Henry v111, 
was not established until the reign of Elizabeth. 
It then threw off the trammels of popery, and the 
blessings of its principles were diffused and felt 
throughout all classes of society. The glory 
which shone over England in the reign of Eds 
ward vi, and the prosperity with which the people 
were then elated, had suddenly received a check 
on the accession of Mary. Society, which had so 
marvellously progressed, as speedily retrograded. 
Clouds gathered in the heavens, and England was 
again plunged into the miseries and degradation of 
the dark ages. This was wisely allowed by God; 
it detected the faithless and proved the true, and 
evidenced to England, ina manner which, we trust, 
she will never forget, how inimical is the Roman 
Catholic system to the liberties and progress of a 
people. Mary left the country weakened by long 
oppression, worn out with calamities and perse- 
cation, and plunged deeply into debt. The glory 


‘| lion. 





of England had faded beneath her rule: Scot- 
land was at enmity, and Ireland ripe for rebel- 
The national wealth had been drained to 
enrich foreign powers; trade and commerce had 
declined, and ignorance and superstition held tri- 
umphant sway over the national mind. The people 
were indeed immersed for a time in all the horrors 
of medieval darkness. But on the accession of 


| Elizabeth the protestant faith was established, and 


under its benign influence the aspect of England 
soon changed. 

The prosperity of the long reign of Elizabeth 
may be distinctly traced to the establishment 
of the protestant principle. The bible was no 
longer prohibited ; and as that acquired freedom, 
so did the people progress. ‘The bible is the bul- 
wark of all national liberty; and the prosperity of 
our country has been in proportion to its free 
course and appreciation among us. It elevated 
the desires and improved the habits of the people. 
It was the great encourager of intellectual effort, 
of literature, science, and art. The working men 
of the Elizabethan age soon felt the benefit of this 
change by their extended liberties abroad, and their 
increased comforts at home. Our space will not 
allow us to enter minutely into details, but we will 
throw together some of the main features of this 
improvement in support of our assertion. 

First, then, the working man was no longer a 
bondsman: he was emancipated from the thraldom 
of vassalage, and the institution of villanage be- 
came virtually extinguished. A grant from the 
crown is in existence, of the reign of Roman 
Catholic Mary, conveying as part of an estate, the 
*bondsmen, bondswomen, villans, and their off- 
spring.” * After her reign, several attempts are 
recorded in old law reports, of individuals claiming 
lordship over alleged villans ; but all such attempts 
were discountenanced by the decisions of the court. 
One of the earliest acts of Elizabeth’s reign bears 
reference to the wages of the working classes. It 
set forth that the old enactments were oppressive 
and insufficient, “ the wages and allowances limited 
and rated in many of the statutes being too small,” 
and it attests that the same laws could not con- 
tinue in force “ without great grief and burden of 
the poor labourer and hired man.” The new enact- 
ment was far superior to the old, although it would 
appear arbitrary and oppressive if compared with 
the enlightened statutes of our own times. 

Of the great blessings, in a social point of vicw, 
which the Reformation conferred upon the working 
classes, we have ample testimony in the writings of 
Harrison, who, living in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, published a curious and interesting “ Descrip- 
tion of Brittaine.” Harrison was one of those an- 
tiquaries who felt a love for old habits, even when 
those habits were inconvenient, merely, it would 
appear, because they were old. He frequently sighs 
for the “good old times” of his youth, and appears 
surprised that what was good for the people in 
“ old time” was not equally advantageous for them 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and indeed he looked 
upon the evidence of their advancement in social 
comforts as so many indications of luxury and pride. 
In the minute descriptions of this chatty writer, 
however, we are enabled to catch a glimpse of the 





* Notes and Queries, vol. iii. p. 327. 
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'| true state of things, and find convincing proof how 


| powerful had been the impetus with which protes- 


country. 


tantism had advanced the general prosperity of the 


After s of the condition of labourers, 


| artificers, and husbandmen, he says:—‘ As for 


| 


slaves and bondmen, we have zone; nay, such is 
the privilege of our country, by the especial grace 
of God, that if any come here from other realms, so 


'| soon as they set foot on land they become as free as 


| cler. 


their masters, whereby all note of servile bondage is 
utterly removed.” The progress of trade and com- 
merce excites the astonishment of the old chroni- 
It was the age of merchant princes, whose 
ships brought the produce of the world to the Bri- 


| tish shores; but this increase of comforts did not 


render the people less industrious. “Certainly, 
the soil,” says our author, “is now, in these our 
days, grown to be much more fruitful than it hath 
been in times past. The cause is, that our coun- 
trymen are grown to be more painful, skilful, and 
careful, through recompense of gain, than hereto- 
fore they have been.” Very different, too, from 
the miserable fare of a peasant in the days of 
Richard 111 was the common food of the working 


| classes in the reign of Elizabeth. The pea-shells 


and vegetable porridge, the rye loaf and herring, 


| were no longer the sole diet of the working man. 


| pork. 


‘| Guned and dressed his meat.” 


They were able to obtain beef, mutton, veal, and 
The improvement in domestic architecture 
was eqnally remarkable: an act was passed in the 
reign of Elizabeth for the improvement of the 
cottages of the peasants. The straw-thatched hut 
and mud cabins of monastic England were dis- 
carded for goodly houses “ built of brick or hard 
stone,” with rooms both “large and eomely.” 
“There are old men,” says Harrison, “ yet dwell- 
ing in the village where I remain, who have noted 
how things be marvellously altered in England 
within their sound remembrance ; one of these is 
the multitude of chimneys lately erected, whereas 
in their young days there were not above two or 
three, if so many, in the most uplandish towns of 


| the realm, the religious houses and manor places of 
| their lords always excepted; each one then made 


his fire against a reredosse in the hall where he 
These old men of 
“sound remembrance” were struck with wonder 
at other marvellous changes. They looked back 
upon their youth with astonishment ; the cheerless 
homes, the coarse fare, and the domestic poverty of 
their childhood, formed constant themes for the 
garrulity of their old age. Many praised God for 
the change; but some, not tracing it to the true 
cause, looked upon it merely as a “ marvel.” The 
furniture of our houses, exclaims Harrison, “is 
grown in a manner to passing delicacy; and here 
I do not speak of the nobility and gentry only, but 
likewise of the lowest sort. In times past, costly 
furniture and ornament was found only in monas- 
teries and in the mansions of the nobles, bué now 
it is descended even unto the inferior artificers, 
and many farmers have learned to garnish their cup- 
boards with plate, and their beds with tapestry and 

gings.” Harrison goes on to contrast this with 
the former state of things. “ Our fathers, yea, and 


_ We ourselves,” he says, “ have lain full oft upon 
| straw pallets and rough mats, with a good round 


log of wood under our head fora pillow..... 





the good man of the house had, within seven years 
of his marriage, been enabled to purchase a mat- 
tress and a sack of chaff to rest his head upon, 
he thought himself as well lodged as the lord of 
the manor.” 

The improvement in these domestic affairs is 
also evident from an act passed in the reign of 
Edward v1, by which it became illegal to sell beds 
stuffed with anything but feathers, wool, or flock. 
In the minor household arrangements the same 
spirit of improvement was observable, and another 
of the wonders which these old gossips of the 
village tell of, is the surprising disappearance 
of treen platters and wooden spoons from the 
dressers in the kitchen, and the appearance of those 
made of pewter and silver in their place. “So 
common,’ said they, “ were all sorts of stuff ix old 
time, that a man could hardly find four pieces of 
pewter in a good farmer’s house; and yet, in spite 
of their frugality, they were scarce able to live and 
pay their rent without selling a cow or a horse, al- 
though their rent was but four pounds at the utter- 
most by the year.” Such was the general poverty of 
even the middle class before the Reformation, that 
if a farmer or tradesman were in company with six 
or seven of his neighbours, and, “ out of bravery to 
show what store he hath, did cast down his purse, 
and therein a noble or six shillings in silver did 
appear, it was very likely that all the rest could not 
lay down so much; whereas now, although perad- 
venture four pounds of old rent be improved to forty, 
fifty, or one hundred pounds, yet will the farmer 
probably have six or seven years’ rent lying by him, 
three or four feather beds, as many coverlids, a 
silver salt, a bowl, and a dozen of silver spoons.” 

This social revolution was rendered still more 
illustrious by the triumphant progress of literature. 
Printing had poured the and popular lore 
into the homes of the working classes at the first 
dawning of the Reformation; but protestantism 
gave the people a literature which the press, under 
papal surveillance, would never have conferred upon 
them. It gave them the bible and a free educa- 
tional literature. Knowledge was no longer in 
thraldom, and books were no longer imprisoned in 
monastic cells. It was enjoined that every parish 
church should be provided with a copy of the 
whole bible, and goodly commentaries. In some 
churches even yet, quaint old reading desks are 
shown to curious visitors, with ancient books fas- 
tened to them by chains; but 


* All needless now their weight of massy chain, 
Safe in themselves the once-loved works remain ; 
No readers now invade their still retreat, 

None try to steal them from their parent seat.” 


Bibles, at the Reformation, were placed in the 
chance] of the church ; and rustic villagers who had 
learned to read at the parish school, and grey- 
haired old men, would there seek that wisdom 
which passeth all knowledge. ; 
The long sterility of genius which had marked 
the medieval ages was succeeded by an abundant 
produce of native talent. Divines and sages and 
poets shed unprecedentéd gl@ry around the reign 
of Elizabeth. Education also made rapid strides. 
Schools were established in almost every town, and 
the grounds of the protestant faith were directed 


If| to be taught. It was no longer rare for working 
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men to read and write. The working classes of 
England became men of thought and action, and 
from their ranks sprang up many who rose to high 
eminence in piety and usefulness, and won illus- 
trious laurels in the path of literature and science. 
If any should .“*2l disposed to deny to Protestant- 
ism, under the blessing of God, the glory of these 
triumphs, let him turn to those countries in which 
popery still maintains her sway. Let him look at 
Spain, at Italy, and at Ireland. Edmund Spen- 
cer, the poet, writing in the reign of Elizabeth on 
the state of the latter country, says :—“ The fault 
which I find in religion is, that they (the papists) 
are so blindly and brutis. 'y informed for the most 
part, that not one amongst a hundred knoweth any 
ground of religion, or any article of his faith, but 
can perhaps say his pater-noster or his ave-maria, 
without any knowledge or understanding what one 
word thereof meaneth.”* Have this religious ig- 
norance and mental poverty disappeared? Is the 
condition of the Irish much superior now, after the 
lapse of three hundred years, and with all the ap- 
pliances which modern art and science have placed 
at their disposal? The mud huts of monastic 
England are still seen in that wretched country, 
and few evidences of civilisation are to be found in 
the peasants’ homes. The habitation of the Irish 
peasant’s ancestor centuries ago was little inferior 
to that which the peasant in Ireland now inhabits. 
His wages are low, and will scarcely purchase the 
meagre provender upon which his family subsists. 
Cleanliness and the smile of domestic comfort sel- 





BOX-MAKERS OF VIZAGAPATAM. 


Mayy of our readers will doubtless remember 
having noticed, among the costly array of East 
Indian contributions displayed at the Great Exhi- 
bition of Arts and Industry, some very elegant and 
highly-finished poreupine-quill work-boxes, baskets, 
and desks, inlaid with ivory and silver, lined with 
satin and sandal woods, and firmly bound toge- 
ther with highly polished buffalo horn bindings, 
These boxes are manufactured by the industrious 
natives inhabiting that part of the Madras presi- 
dency called Vizagapatam, the town on the sea- 
coast of which constitutes one of the northern ports 
on the Coramandel coast. 

Vizagapatam is a small military and civil canton- 
ment, containing a fort garrisoned by a few invalid 
soldiers, a civil judge, a collector and magistrate, 
and a few military staff officers. The fort itself is 
inconvenient and hot; hence most of the Euro- 
peans reside beyond its limits, on the road to, 
and in the military station of Waltair, some four 
miles distant from the port. The climate of the 
district of Vizagapatam is reckoned to be far more 
salubrious than the surrounding districts of Mas- 
sulapatam, Rajahmundry, and Chicacole, and it is 
therefore oftentimes the resort of the sick and 
convalescent officers stationed in those less healthy 
cantonments. 

There is nothing about the neighbourhood ot 
Waltair or Vizag to arrest the attention of the 


‘ curious ; nothing that is not to be seen and found 


dom cast their influence around his hearth; a! in all other parts of the Madras presidency; the 
bundle of straw serves for his pallet, and the | same black-looking natives, the like bungalows and 
tattered garments which scarce sufficed to cover | houses, the same fruits, vegetables, birds, butter- 


him during the day help to form a substitute for a 
coverlid at night. Generous and noble of disposi- 
tion, yet his mind is demoralized and overwhelmed 
by long habits of superstition, and a total absence 
of educational help. Untanght, he is incapable 
of diverting the leisure hour with reading, and no 
bible is allowed to enter his humble home. In 
fact, to behold the living reality of the English 
peasant of the olden time, as depicted in the page 
of history, we have but to look at the Irish peasant 
of to-day. The same power which exerted its in- 
fluence over the English workman five hundred 
years ago is now exerting its influence over him. 
The causes are the same, and we can expect no 
other result. The effects of the papal church, in 
whatever country she obtains an ascendancy, are 
always observed in the ignorance and destitution of 
the working classes. i 
conviction, derived from a patient study of facts, 
and not, we hope, from any want of Christian 





flies, and thievish crows, identical noisy grey 
squirrels, and beyond a doubt the very same breed 
of mosquitoes; the only thing rare is the work- 
boxes, desks, and baskets already alluded to; and a 
visit to that part of the hot and filthy bazaars 
where these are manufactered was really well 
worth the fatigue and inconvenience. Not even 
the Chinese, adepts though they be, can surpass 
the natives of Vizagapatam for chaste rich work- 
manship and exquisite finish. 

We sallied forth one morning, soon after eight 
o'clock, to visit the warehouses and workshops of 
these people. Though the hour was early, the 
heat was intense. Our friend, the Zillah judge, 
would not hear of our walking, so we were carried 
in tonjons (a species of elegant sedan-chair), borne 
by men on their shoulders. Peons or constables 


It is indeed our sincere | ran before us, each armed with a small carved 


silver-knobbed stick ; and, preceded by this eastern 
paraphernalia, we ventured into the bazaars. 


charity, that during the last three hundred years,| | The uninitiated reader may perhaps imagine that 
“to stunt the growth of the human mind has the bazaars in India are something resembling, 
been her chief object. Throughout Christendom, | only far more tasteful and magnificent than, for 
whatever advance has been made in knowledge, in | instance, the Prince of Wales Bazaar in Oxford- 


freedom, in wealth, and in the arts of life, has been 
made in spite of her, and has everywhere been in 
inverse proportion to her power.’ 





Fatsr Happryess is like false money, it passes for a time 
as well as the true, and serves some ordinar, 
but when it is brought to the touch we find the lightness 
and alloy, and feel the loss.— Pope. 





* View of the State of Ireland, written in 1596. 
+ Macaulay’s English History. 


occasions, | 





street; or, may be, the famed aromatic bazaars of 
Constantinople. Alas! for his simplicity; he is 
grievously deceived. Imagine a filthy street, with 
a low range of smoky buildings running in a 
parallel line on either side, thatched with straw, 
lined with mud, stocked with red plantains, salt 
fish, melted butter, split peas, cucumbers, corian- 
der, curry powder, rice, palampoors, fleas, sand- 
flies, and flies; and, in the centre of all this, a 
hot-looking black man squatted on the floor, 





























‘covered with caste-marks, such as yellow streaks 
on the forehead, possessing plenty of roguery and 
very little clothing: this, gentle reader, is an ac- 
curate description of one of the hovels and its 
occupants, a succession of which constitute an 
Indian bazaar. 

Having passed through these, we entered upon 
that portion of the town where these eastern cabi- 
net-makers were busily at work. The shops pre- 
sented a scene of bustle and confusion rarely met 
with amongst the generally indolent working- 
classes of India; there was of course a great deal 
of noise, for no Malabar people could carry your 
hat from one chair to another without extemporiz- 
ing a few verses about its quality and the appear- 
ance of the owner, winding up with a eulogy 
about the proprietor’s generosity. Here also, be- 
sides those actively employed, a number of old 
women were congregated, apparently for no other 
earthly purpose than that of finding some plea for 
exerting their lungs, in re-echoing the messages 
and commands conveyed from the senior workmen 
to their juniors in the trade. 

In the first place we come to, the stench is 
beyond endurance : this arises from huge heaps of 
buffalo horns and porcupine quills, yet in an un- 
purified state. Hurrying by these, we come upon 
the sorters and pickers, who are occupied in col- 
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(these glasses being only used in ladies’ work-boxes) 
the whole business of manufacturing them is com- 
pleted ; they are then carefully dusted and wiped, 
and wrapped up in silver paper. If you wish to 
buy a very elegant present for any young lady 
of your acquaintance, you have only to pay down 
about fifteen rupees, and you may take your pick 
amongst the work-boxes manufactured at Viza- 
gapatam. 

Perhaps the most amusing thing about this 
busy and noisy scene is the. impatience and gesti- 
culations of the story-teller of the party, generally 
an old veteran, who, though retired from the 
active duties of life, still entertains a lively re- 
gard for the profession and its members, amongst 
whom he may possibly reckon a son or two of his 
own. This old man incites the others to activity 
by relating fabulous instances of Vizagapatam 
work-box manufacturers who rose to the dignity of 
rajahs, having captivated the hearts of some un- 
heard-of princesses by the exquisite perfection they 
had arrived at in their art. The noise often inter- 
rupts the thread of his story, when he will scream 
for silence and attention; for no inducements could 
prevail upon him to continue his tale, unless on 
arriving at the end of every sentence he was urged 
on and encouraged by the exclamations of his 
auditors. 





lecting quills of a similar size and colour, and in 
handing these over to a separate class of people, 
whose sole occupation is to cleanse them of every 
impurity, and polish them with very fine sea-sand 
and coarse brown paper. After these, we come 
upon the huge caldrons, in which the buffalo horns 
have been exposed to fierce heat till they have 
been rendered quite malleable; these horns are 
then cut into shapes and sizes suitable for the 
binding of the boxes to be constructed, and the 
ready-formed pieces are speedily polished and then 
laid by for use. Carpenters are now seen occupied 


| 


Having purchased a few specimens of their 
ndicraft, we returned to our tonjons and the 
| hospitable residence of the worthy Zillah judge, 
| delighted to find amongst other things that so un- 
| sightly a creature as the Indian buffalo could con- 
| tribute so largely to the luxurious elegance and 
; taste displayed in the construction of the porcupine- 
| quill work-boxes, desks, and baskets. 


ha 


AN ARTIST IN EARTH. 


in the formation of the skeleton frame-work; and | Wa1Lre rambling on one occasion through the 
these skeletons are no sooner knocked together | gorgeous courts of the Great Exhibition, bewil- 
than they are handed over to a separate class of | dered by its manifold objects of beauty and utility, 














workmen, whose business it is to line them with 
the ready prepared lathes of satin or sandal wood. | 
The preparing of these lathes is the trade of a | 
distinct set of workmen. Such preliminaries having 
been gone through, the boxes and baskets are now | 
handed over to the cleverest and most experienced | 
men of this peculiar profession, who with great | 
nicety fit in the quills of the porcupine so closely, | 
and with such regard to shade and colouring, that | 
the effect produced is sure to call down plaudits | 
from the unaccustomed spectator. Thus far ad- | 
vanced, it remains only that the rough borderings | 
be speedily excluded from view, and this is accom- | 
plished by covering them with thin coatings or | 
lathes of highly polished buffilo horn, so strongly | 
cemented to the wood and to each other with glue | 
that it would be an impossibility to wrench them 
off again, after they are once dry, without destroy- 
ing the whole workmanship of the box. | 
The boxes are now finished; they have only | 
the silversmith’s hands to pass through. his | 
skilful workman affixes silver hinges, silver knobs | 
to the tops of the little partitions, and a silver 
lock and key ; and the top of the box being orna- 
mented in the inside by the addition of an elegant 
little looking-glass in a neat satin-wood' frame, 


our wandering gaze was arrested and fixed by a 
sculptured form of commanding mien. It was in- 
vested with none of the insignia of royalty, rank, 


or riches; indeed there were legibly imprinted 


upon brow, and countenance, and limbs, the marks 
of severe thought and toil and struggle, evidently 
endured through a protracted period; yet, withal, 
it bore unmistakable indications of bold intelligence 
and original genius. “ That statue,” said a com- 
panion, who had witnessed the sudden and absorbed 
interest which we took in the figure before us, “is 
a representation of Bernard Palissy, the celebrated 
French potter of the sixteenth century ;”” and being 
well versed in the history of the arts, he sketched 
off, in a few pregnant sentences, the leading events 
in the life of this truly surprising man. The name, 
we must confess, was at that time new to us, and 
perhaps may, even now, be equally unfamiliar to 
the ears of many of our readers. The apotheosis 
of Bernard’s effigy in the world’s temple of art 
has done something towards rescuing him from ob- 
scurity, and advancing him to the position of ho- 
nour he so well deserves among the illustrious of 
mankind. Since that period, moreover, an English 
| writer has undertaken the welcome task of record- 
ing his history, which is now before us, and which 
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we have read with especial pleasure.* Bearing in 
mind that the only memorials of the great medieval 
“artist in earth” hitherto known have been the 
fossilized records of encyclopedias and dictionaries, 
and that the materials of the present work have 
had to be gathered, partly from the incidental auto- 
biographical notices occurring in Palissy’s own 
writings, and partly from contemporary annal- 
ists, we cannot but be gratified with the vivid and 
life-like picturings which Mr. Morley has given us 
of the struggling and victorious potter, as also of 
the troublous times through which he clave his 
way. 

The age upon which Palissy looked forth, from 
the very commencement to the close of his almost 
romantic career, was one of the most remarkable 
and stirring within the domains of modern history. 
He was the contemporary of Luther and Calvin 
among the reformers. Henry 1, Francis 11, 
Charles rx, and other sovereigns, ascended the 
throne of France and died during his extended 
and vigorous life. Mary, queen of Scots, was 
brightly shining among the beauties of the profli- 
vate court of St. Germain while he was still in the 
prime of manhood. Wars, civil discord, insurrec- 
tions, and assassinations, made his times turbulent 
and dangerous. The massacre of St. Bartholomew 
darkened with its shadows of infamy his declining 
days; on which occasion, as a bold and uncompro- 
mising Huguenot, he owed his personal escape to 
the powerful friends whom his artistic skill and 
handiwork had raised up for him near the throne. 
The art of printing was just disclosing its mys- 


terious facilities to the wondering world as Ber- | 


nard was poring over the book of nature in quest 
of philosophic truth, and conducting his pertina- 
cious experiments upon different soils and chemi- 
cals. Constable Montmorenci, long the rival of the 
Guises, was for many years his munificent patron, 
and protected him from the vindictiveness of papal 
vengeance. These intimations of contemporary 
characters and events will suffice to convey an ad- 
equate idea of the era in which Palissy figured as 
“a man obscurely great among the prominently 
little.” 

The exact date of Palissy’s birth is enveloped in 
considerable doubt. His recent biographer assigns 
the year 1509 as the most probable period, con- 
ceding, however, a margin of uncertainty of six 
years on either side. The same want of accurate 
lmowledge extends to his birth-place, although it 
it is pretty clearly ascertained that it was on the 
skirts of the province of Perigord, and in the 
diocese of Agen—a district diversified with moun- 
tains, barren plains, and forest scenery; and thus 
a fit spot to cradle and nurture those hardy, ener- 
getic, and manly qualities that distinguished our 
hero. The business to which Palissy was trained 
was that of a glass-painter and general worker in 
painted glass. The art of verrerie, comprehending 
all the various processes connected with the shap- 
ing and colouring of glass, was then accounted so 
honourable an occupation, that many of the needy 
noblemen of the time followed it without loss of 
caste in the eyes of a punctilious community. 





* Palissy the Potter : The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes, 
his Labours and Discoveries in Art and Science ; with an out- 
line of his Philosophical Doctrines. By Henry Morley. 2 
vols. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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Indeed, an erroneous belief has hence arisen, that 
nobles only were permitted to engage in this 
employment. By law this never was the fact, 
although by custom it appears to have been fre- 
quently the case. Bernard Palissy himself pro- 
bably belonged to an impoverished branch of the 
patrician order. He is well known to have been 
born poor, and to have received in his child- 
hood no more than a peasant’s education; the 
nature and extent of which, at that period, was 
described in a recent paper in this journal on the 
“Working Man in the Olden Time.” The ham- 
lets and furnaces of those who followed this oceu- 
pation were generally to be found in the recesses 
of a forest ; partly because the fuel, on the cheap- 
ness of which their success was so much depend- 
ant, was thus conveniently accessible, and partly to 
avoid the risk of conflagrations to which towns 
would have been exposed at a time when domestic 
buildings were so much more combustible than at 
present. ‘“ Very reasonably, therefore,” says his 
biographer, “ we may suppose, that in a hamlet of 
the kind thus indicated Palissy was born ; that as 
a child he rolled upon the moss, and ripened with 
the chestnuts. Bits of coloured glass held a high 
price, no doubt, among his early toys; and some 
of his first lessons must have been those which 
taught him to distinguish between certain minerals, 
by the burning of which, upon its surface, glass 
was coloured,” And judging from the inquisitive- 
ness and subtlety of intellect which he displayed 
throughout his entire career, we shall not be in- 
dulging any vagrancy of fancy, if we picture to 
ourselves the boy Bernard fingering his father’s 
drugs, and asking puzzling questions concerning 
them; and failing to elicit satisfactory replies, 
rambling forth into the wood to think over, or ask 


| again of nature, of whose teachings he was ever a 


diligent student. Among the self-acquired accom- 
plishments of the embryo artist was the art of 


| drawing from the living copies that surrounded 





him—an attainment that exercised a considerable 
influence upon his subsequent career and achieve- 
ments, 

On reaching the age of about eighteen years, 
Bernard emerged from the cover of his native 
wood, shouldered a scanty wallet, bade farewell to 
friends and relations, and went forth to find his 
own position in the world. Ten or twelve years 
were spent by him im wandering to and fro 
throughout the various provinces of France, of 
which no certain records have come down to our 
times. His wants were simple and few, and these 
he sought to supply by exercising his skill, as a de- 
corative painter, in the churches of the land and in 
the houses of the nobility. Being brought by his 
nomadic mode of life in contact with all sorts of 
characters, he picked up an extensive acquaintance 
with men and things, and came to comprehend the 
spirit and tendency of the degenerate days upon 
which he had fallen; while, at the same time, he 
lost no opportunity of gratifying that craving for 
additional insight into the works of creation, 
which was one of the master passions of his mind. 
Insects, birds, trees, stones, springs, and other ob- 
jects innumerable, were continually arresting his 
footsteps and fixing his studious contemplation. 
Indeed, it must have been chiefly from the enlight- 
ened observations and experiences collected during 
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these years of wandering, that he was able after- 
wards to mature and develope those views on seme 
of the most recondite points in natural philosophy 
with which his name is associated, and which an- | 
tedated, by at least one or two centuries, many of 
the more recent inductions of science. His mind 
being of a remarkably free and fearless turn, he | 
began about this period to study the scriptures. | 
Travelling from place to place, he necessarily saw | 
and heard much of the religious scandals and cor- | 
ruptions of the times, which had been long engen- 
dering feelings of universal distrust, contempt, and 
indignation among the population, and which, not 
many years afterwards, burst forth in sanguinary | 
conflicts. His penetration and strong sense of | 
justice at once detected the claims of the reformers | 
to his sympathy and support, and he accordingly, | 
for weal or for woe, cast in his lot among them. | 

Whether it was because he was becoming wea- | 
ried with the restless life of a cosmopolite, or | 
whether, which is most probable, his heart was 
not proof against the attractions of woman’s affec- 
tion, we cannot positively assert; but it is certain 
that, when he was about the age of twenty-nine, he 
laid aside his pilgrim’s staff and sought repose and 
peace in marriage and housekeeping. The rover 
settled in the small town of Saintes, the capital of | 
Saintonge, a district corregponding with the present | 
department of Charente Inférieure. This great | 
event in his history took place about the year 1538. 
Here, to discharge his new responsibilities, he un- 
dertook whatever employment he could get, either 
as a surveyor or as a glass and portrait painter. 
His efigagements as surveyor usually sprung out 
of disputes concerning the boundaries of land, in 
which cases a plan of the contested property be- 
came necessary to the litigants. But it was 
scarcely to be expected that so vigorous and aspir- 
ing a mind as Palissy’s could content itself with 
occupations that barely brought bread to himself 
and family—for children soon came to multiply his 
cares and stimulate his hopefulness. He sighed | 
for higher and nobler labour, and longed to accom- 
plish something for the good of his country and 
mankind. 

While in this mood of mind, there was shown to 
Palissy an elegant cup of Italian manufacture ; | 
“an earthen cup,” he himself tells us, “ turned and | 
enamelled with so much beauty, that from that | 
time I entered into controversy with my own) 
thoughts, recalling to mind several suggestions 
that some people had made to me in fun, when I 
was painting portraits. Then, seeing that these 
were falling out of request in the country where I 
dwelt, and that glass painting was also little pa- 
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three centuries ago, that should be almost desti- 
tute of those household requisites so well known, 
under the comprehensive names of “ pottery” and 
“porcelain,” to the humblest cottager of the pre- 
sent day. And yet such was indeed the fact. Tea- 
cups and saucers had not then been invented ; yea, 
more, tea itself was unknown in Europe. Enamelled 
vessels however did exist, for Palissy had beheld 
a specimen; but it was of Italian manufacture. 
Translucent porcelain had just begun to be im- 
ported from China in the time of our potter, though 
it is not at all likely that he had ever seen or heard 
of it up to the time when his genius was prompted 
to action by the sight of the “ enamelled cup.” 
Bent upon intellectual conquest, the “artist in 
earth” energetically entered upon his new career. 
“ Without having heard,” he says, “ of what mate- 
rials the said enamels were composed, I pounded, in 
those days, all the substances which I could sup- 
pose likely to make anything ; and having pounded 
and ground them, I bought a quantity of earthen 
pots, and after having broken them in pieces, I put 
some of the materials that I had ground upon 
them, and having marked them, I set apart in 
writing what drugs I had put upon each, as a me- 
morandum ; then, having made a furnace to my 
fancy, I set the fragments down to bake.” The pre- 
liminary cost of this experiment made of course 
a very serious impression upon the household 
purse, at no time, we fear, too richly lined. If 
Bernard discovered the coveted secret, however, he 
would have enriched himself beyond ail calcula- 
tion. So, with this alluring prospect before him, 





| the enthusiastic experimentalist proceeded with his 


work, sinking his scanty funds, and attending to 
his ordinary avocations only at the bidding of 
stern necessity. 

The first trial failed. It was a dead loss. Not 
one of the chemical mixtures would melt. The 
secret was not to be so easily and cheaply plucked 
from the heart of nature. Again he tried, and 
again he was defeated. His mistakes, however, 
were fruitful in useful lessons. “ Having blun- 
dered,” he says, “ several times at great expense, 
and through much labour, I was every day pound- 
ing and grinding new materials, and constructing 
new furnaces, which cost much money and con- 
sumed my wood and time.” When he had in this 
manner, to use his own expressive phrase, “ fooled 
away several years,” amid “ sorrow and sighs,” the 
hunger-cries -of his children, and the upbraidings 
| of his wife, a new thought struck him. He resolved 
, to send the chemicals to be tested to the kiln of 
| some neighbouring potter; for Palissy, it must be 
‘borne in mind, was not himself at that time a 


tronized, I began to think that if I should discover | practical potter. Accordingly, having demolished 
how to make enamels, I could make earthen vessels, | a fresh importation of crockery, and covered three 
and other things, very prettily ; because God had | or four hundred of the fragments with his com- 
gifted me with some knowledge of drawing.” | mingled powders, he sent them to a pottery, a 
This simple incident was the turning-point in Pa- | league and half from his dwelling, for the purpose 
lissy’s history. The rudimental thought, thus sug- | of being submitted to a fiercer furnace. Whether 
gested, was the solitary seed which, falling on the | the potters indulged in any good-natured jokes ai 
congenial soil of true genius, germinated and fruited Palissy’s expense we are not informed, but in all 
into forms of the richest beauty. probability they did. But the man that could not 

To discover how to make enamels !—that was to ; be conqnered by defeat was not the person to be 
be henceforth the aim of Palissy’s labours—the | discouraged by ridicule. The result of this new 
prize of his ambition. It is difficult for us to con- and anxiously-watched experiment was like the 
ceive the condition of a great country, famed for | previous ones ; for “on taking out my trial-pieces,” 
the luxurious habits and appliances of its noblesse, | he says, sorrowfully, “ I received nothing but shame 
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and the batch was not baked in a scientific manner. 
The decision of the indomitable worker was, accord- 
ingly—not to desist, but—to “ begin afresh.” All 
his beginnings and endings, however, were of 
much the same character, entailing great cost, loss 
of time, confusion, and sorrow. The minerals 
would not melt; the enamel would not be disco- 
vered! Worsted, but not subdued, the noble man, 
with his own charming simplicity tells us: “ When 
I saw that I could not at all in this way come at 
my intention, I took relaxation for a time, occupy- 
ing myself in my art of painting ard glass-work- 
ing, and comported myself as if I were not zealous 
to dive any more into the secret of enamels.” A 
very wise resolution, our readers will think. 

Just at this juncture in the affairs of Palissy, a 
circumstance occurred that brought a sudden in- 
flux of temporary prosperity into his desolated 
home. It must be understood, that the district of 
Saintonge, in which Bernard lived, abounded with 
some extensive and curiously constructed salt- 
marshes; and it must be further remembered that, 
for a long series of years previous to the epoch 
under consideration, the obnoxious gabelle, or tax 
on salt had been levied, in spite of the deep mur- 
murs of the oppressed people. Being so unpopu- 
lar, every effort was made to evade it. Among 
other methods adopted was that most effectual 
one, of resolving not to use the article thus taxed. 


But this scheme of passive resistance did not at all | 


meet the views of the absolute monarch of those 
days, and he accordingly resorted to a retaliatory 
measure for the enforcement of his arbitrary claims, 
which has scarcely ever been surpassed for auda- 
city. The head of every family was informed how 
much salt the king wished him to use every year ; 
and storekeepers and controllers were appointed to 
make domiciliary visits, to see that this mandate 
was complied with. Even this device failed. Fraud 
and evasion harassed the tax-collector, and com- 
pelled a relaxation of this stringent law. A new 
decree was made in May, 1543, containing the new 
modifications of this odious tax. And it was un- 
der this edict, for securing to the sovereign the 
rights of the gabelle in Saintonge, that a survey of 
that district was commanded, on which occasion 
Palissy, who evidently stood high as a local sur- 
veyor, received his commission to prepare a map. 
This engagement occupied him the greater part of 
a year. 

Being thus re-established in comfort, and the 
exhausted purse replenished with a little store of 
gold, what was to be expected but that the heroic 


man would turn with fresh energy and hope to his | 


suspended search for enamel. This he did accord- 
ingly, much to the grief and terror of his poor 


wife, who, though sharing in all the blows he suf: | 


fered, was quite unable to comprehend the battle 
that he waged. Visions of hungry, tattered, and 
dying children—an empty cupboard—and a deso- 
lated, forsaken hearth, again rose before her eyes; 
and not without good reason. Bernard, however, 
was not to be deterred by any considerations of this 
kind, and therefore resumed his old experiments 
with a fiercer zeal, hurried on apparently by an ir- 
resistible instinct. After awhile he got his chemi- 
cals to melt. Thus encouraged, he pursued his 
experiments for two years longer without success, 
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and loss.”’ The fire, it appears, was not hot enough ; | and equally without fatigue. At length he resolved 


| upon one grand final effort. He broke more pots 
| than ever, purchased a still greater variety of 
| drugs and chemicals, and made no less than three 
| hundred different mixtures, each of which might 
| possibly contain the substances used in the cover- 
| ing of the enamelled cup. These trial-pieces were 
put into the furnace; and by the fierce furnace- 
mouth sat the persevering man, in a paroxysm of 
intense excitement, watching the success or failure 
of this crowning effort. After waiting for hours, 
his eye runs over the regiment of potsherds-——-when 
lo! one of them has melted; and being taken out, 
is set aside to cool. As it hardens, it grows white! 
* All that was black in the thoughts of Palissy 
begins to whiten with it. It is cold. It is white 
and polished—a white enamel, singularly beauti- 
| ful.” Who can tell the joy of Palissy in that hour! 
_ It must have been like the exultation of a trium- 
_ phant conqueror. 
| ‘The battle, however, was far from gained. 
| Greater difficulties and disasters than any he had 
| yet encountered still awaited him in this scientific 
campaign. Henceforth his labours were to be pri- 
| vately conducted at home; but our space would 
| fail to follow him through all his trials and heroic 
sufferings. We must, however, spare room for one 
_ passage, which exhibits Palissy in a crisis of anx- 
| lety, struggle, and earnest determination, that is 
| full of sublimity and terror. 





im Bernard lighted then his furnace-fire, by two mouths, 
as he had seen to be the custom at the glass-houses. He 
| = his vessels in, that the enamel might melt over them. 
| He did not spare his wood. If his composition really did 
| melt—if it did run over his vessels in a coat of that same 
| white and singularly beautiful enamel which he had 
| brought home in triumph from the glass-house—then 
| there would be no more disappointments, no more hungry 
; looks to fear; the prize would then be won. Palissy did 
| not spare his wood; he diligently fed his fire all day, he 
| diligently fed his fire all night. The enamel did not melt. 
| The sun broke in upon his labour, his children brought 
| him portions of the scanty houschold meals, the scantiness 
| impelled him to heap on more wood; the sun sct, and 
through the dark night, by the blaze and crackle of the 
| furnace, Palissy worked on. The enamel did not melt. 
Another day broke over him: pale, haggard, half-stripped, 
bathed in perspiration, he still fed the furnace-fire, but 
| the enamel had not melted. For the third night his wife 
went to bed alone, with terrible misgivings. A fourth 
; day anda fourth night, and a fifth and sixth—six days 
‘and nights were spent about the glowing furnace, each 
day more desperately indefatigable in its labour than the 
| last; but the enamel had not melted. 
| “It had not melted; that did not imply that it was not 
| the white enamel. A little more of the flux used to aid 
| the melting of a metal might have made the difference, 
, thought Palissy. ‘Although,’ he says, ‘quite stupefied 
with labour, I counselled to myself that in my enamel 
| there might be too little of the substance which should 
What then ? 
| not, ‘I regretted greatly the omission ;’ but, ‘I began, once 
more, to pound and grind the before-named materials, all 
| the time without letting my furnace cool; in this way I 
| had double labour, to pound, grind, and maintain the 
| fire.’ He could hire no man to feed the fire while he was 
| sleeping, and so, after six days and nights of unremitting 
| toil, which had succeeded to a month of severe labour, 
| for two or three weeks more Palissy still devoted himself 
| to the all-important task. The labour of years might be 
| now crowned with success, if he could persevere. Stupe- 
| fied, therefore, with a labour under which many a weaker 
body would have yielded, though the spirit had maintained 
| its unconquerable temper, Palissy did not hesitate, with- 
| out an hour's delay, to begin his entire work afresh. 
| Sleeping by minutes at a time, that he might not allow 


| make the others melt; and seeing this 
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the supply to fail of fresh wood heaped into the furnace, 
Palissy ground and pounded, and corrected what he 
thought was his mistake in the proportions of the flux. 
There was great hope in the next trial; for the furnace, 
having been so long alight, would be much hotter than it 
was before, while at the same time the enamel would be in 
itself more prompt to melt. All his own vessels having 
been spoiled—the result of seven months’ labour in the 
moulding—Palissy went out into the town, when his fresh 
enamel was made ready, and purchased pots on which to 
make proof of the corrected compound. 

“ For more than three weeks Palissy had been imprisoned 
in the outhouse with his furnace, haggard, weary, unsuc- 
cessful, but_not conquered yet, his position really justify- 
ing hope. But the vessels which his wife had seen him 
spend seven months in making, lay before her spoilt; the 
enamel had not melted ; appearances were wholly against 
hope to her as an observer from without. Bernard had 
borrowed money for his last experiments: they were worse 
than moneyless, they were in debt. The wood was going, 
the hope of food was almost gone. Bernard was working 
at the furnace, desperately pouring in fresh wood ; his 
wife sat in the house, overwhelmed with despair. Could 
it lessen her despair that there was no result when all the 
stock of wood was gone, and, wanting money to buy more, 
she had vainly striven to hinder Palissy from tearing up 
the pailings of their garden, that he might go on with a 
work which had already ruined them ? 

“ Bernard knew well how much depended on his perse- 
verance then. There was distinct and fair hope that the 
melting of his present mixture would produce enamelled 
vessels. If it should do this, he was safe. Though in 
themselves, since he now had mere jugs and pipkins to 
enamel, they might not repay his labour, yet it sufficed 
that they would prove his case, justify all his zeal before 
the world, and make it .clear to all men that he had a 
secret which would earn for him an ample livelihood. 
Upon the credit of his great discovery from that day for- 
ward he could easily sustain his family, until he should 
have time to produce its next results. The furnace, at a 
large expense of fuel, was then fully heated ; his new vessels 
had been long subjected to its fire: in ten minutes— 
twenty minuté&—the enamel might melt. If it required 
a longer time, still it was certain that a billet in that hour 
was of more value than a stack of wood could be after the 
furnace had grown cold again. 

“So Bernard felt ; but any words of his, to his wife’s ear, 
would only sound like the old phrases of fruitless hope. 
The labour and the moncy perilled for the last nine months 
were represented by the spoiled vessels in the outhouse : 
they were utterly lost. The palings were burnt in vain; 
the enamel had not melted. There was a crashing in the 
house; the children were in dismay, the wife, assisted 
doubtless by such female friends as had dropped in to 
comfort her, now became Jond in her reproach. Bernard 
was breaking up the tables, and carrying them off, legs and 
bodies, to the all-consuming fire. Still the enamel did 
not melt. There was more crashing and hammering in 
the house; Palissy was tearing up the floors, to use the 
planks as firewood. Frantic with despair, the wife rushed 
out into the town; and the household of Palissy traversed 
the town of Saintes, making loud publication of the 
scandal.” 


The end of Bernard’s troubles and disasters 
had not yet come. He gained the desired know- 
ledge, it is true; but the practical difficulty was 
how, overwhelmed as he was with poverty, to make 


| batch, which, if he succeeded, was to extricate him 
| from all his embarrassment and misery. But, alas! 
, it did not succeed. By an unforeseen circumstance 
|—the explosion of flmts which he had inadver- 
| tently mixed with the mortar wherewith he had 
_ built his furnace—the result ot six months’ labour 
; was destroyed. The enamels had melted; but, 
| while in a glutinous state, the splintered flints had 
covered the surface of his wares, and utterly dis- 
figured his exquisite handiwork. The scene of di- 
lapidation, despondency, and anguish that ensued 
; We cannot pause to depict. The smitten man, fol- 
| lowed by the upbraidings of his wife and neigh- 
bours, retired to his chamber, there to commune 
| with his own bitter thoughts. In the spirit of a 
| true Christian philosopher, considering within him- 
self “ that if a man should fall into a pit, his duty 
would be to endeavour to get out again,” he re- 
| turned to the old avocation of painting, and in 
divers ways took pains to replenish his purse with 
a little money. 
Palissy, we rejoice to know, was not always to 
j be beaten. Again and again he resumed his en- 
terprise, until at last he triumphed, as he so richly 
| deserved to do; and, while France was being riven 
| by religious factions and feuds, he grew extremely 
busy in the prosecution of his new craft. After the 
lapse of time, the rich and beautiful products of 
his genius began to attract the notice of persons 
of high rank and wealth, among whom were the 
Constable Montmorenci and Catherine de Medicis. 
On behalf of the former, he was engaged for the 
adornment of the Chateau d’Ecouen, about four 
leagues from Paris, which, taken with other influ- 
ential causes, rendered it necessary for him to re- 
move to the capital. The vicissitudes of his 
Parisian life cannot here be described. Several 
times he was seized and imprisoned for his bold 
enunciation of heretical sentiments ; but inasmuch 
as the putting of Palissy to death involved the ex- 
tinction of an ornamental art, powerful hands were 
more than once stretched forth to snatch him from 
the gallows. 
Bernard was, as we have hinted, something more 
' than an artist in earth: he was also a penetrating 
| philosopher, a powerful writer, and an able lecturer. 
He had formed during his long life a valuable cabi- 
net of natural history, calculated to illustrate the 
philosophic views of nature which he had gradually 
matured. And in his latter days, for the purpose 
of testing his notions (which had been derived 
from the study of creation itself, and not from the 
books of the ancients), he invited all the savans 
resident in Paris to attend his course of lectures, 
| at which every encouragement was given to free 
' discussion. Being the first lectures of the kind 
ever delivered in that capital, they naturally pro- 





a profitable use of it. The striving man of genius, | duced quite a sensation, and added much to Pa- 
however, set earnestly to work. Deeply in debt | lissy’s fame. While engaged in these and similar 
already, he committed an act which some would | occupations, he was again seized, and immured in 
pronounce one of madness, others one of great | the Bastille, where he died, in 1589, in the seventy- 
rashness. He engaged a potter to work for him in | sixth year of his age. To such of our readers as 
the formation of vessels and medallions, which was | can procure access to the work from which we have 
carried on for a period of six months, the assistant | drawn these facts we cordially recommend its pe- 
being fed all the time by a sympathizing inn- | rusal; and to our friends of the working classes 
keeper ; and when the potter left at the close of his | in particular, we commend the example of this re- 
engagement, in lieu of the wages due to him, | markable man, as a model of industry, unconquer- 
Bernard was forced to pay him in his own wearing | able perseverance, stern integrity, and manly piety, 
apparel. Great hopes were built upon this new | in hard and tumultuous times. 









































CURIOSITIES OF LONDON LIFE. 
THE CITY TOLL-MAN. 

Tr is a long while since the toll-gates, which once 
barricaded the approaches to the city of London 
proper, finally disappeared from the public ways. 
The localities, where they once barred the road to 
the traveller who used any other means of locomo- 
tion than those with which he was naturally pro- 
vided, are now not easily identified. It is probable, 
however, that the toll-gates stood very near the 
spots where were the gates of the ancient city when 
London was a walled capital. If so, their sites 
would be indicated, though with no very great 
precision, by the situation on the map of Aldgate, 
Aldersgate, Bishopsgate, etc., etc., in former times 
the gates of the old surrounding fortification. But 
city walls and gates, and toll-bars too, have all 
been swept away by the rushing stream of com- 
merce; yet though the material obstacles have 
vanished long ago, the pecuniary one remains. 
Vested interests, stronger than stone walls, endure 
in full vigour when these have crumbled to decay ; 
and from this cause it is that, though the toll-man 
has been long ago turned out of house and home, 
he is not yet turned out of office, but continues to 
levy his exactions after he has been deprived of all 
somblance of authority, and of all show of right to 
the tax to which he lays claim. 

The houseless and unsheltered functionary, who 
at the present day represents the corporation of 
London in their capacity of highway tax-gatherers, 
is a very forlorn-looking individual, who has to do 
battle for his levies, occasionally at a disadvantage, 
with any man who chooses to play the recusant ; 
and, to say the truth, his adversaries are by no 
means few. He is a man evidently born to contend 
with opposition, and to get the better of it. He 
has in his time rubbed shoulders with so many 
discomforts, that it is a question whether he would 
feel at home without them. He is a weather-worn 
subject, somewhat wiry-faced and hard-featured, 
and with a figure thin enough almost to find shel- 
ter to leeward of a gas-lamp, and active enough to 
run down a fast-trotting horse in less time than it 
would take to saddle him. His occupation is no 
sinecure; he has to be thoroughly awake every 
day and all day long. Homer may nod, but not 
he; unless he choose to pay for it by the loss of in- 
come. His whole career in office is a continuous 
and praiseworthy example of “the pursuit of half- 
pence under difficulties.” In this pursuit he is 
constantly baffled, but then he is as constantly suc- 
cessful. If half of his unwilling vassals elude him, 
the other half pay him the hard cash; so that if 
he gets a grievance one minute, he gathers com- 
pensation -the next. He is liable to be cheated 
every hour, and undergoes that penalty many 
times a day; but he has not time to grumble, and, 
more than that, does not think of grumbling, but 
looks the sharper after the next comer. 

His occupation has taught him some practical 
philosophy. He knows the value of good temper 
and the folly of resentments. He is a civil fellow 
in the main, and will answer your questions readily 
enough ; but you must not expect him to look you 
in the face: his eyes are ever on the highway, and 
if he shoots off like a rocket in the middle of a 
response, it is because he has a reason for it— 
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at least in perspective. Sometimes, when the day 


has been unproductive, he will avenge the delin- 
quency of one defaulter by the persecution of an- 
other—hunting him down with great pertinacity, 
and following him from street to street, leaving 
the way clear meanwhile to all who may come. 
This is an imprudence, however, of which he js 
seldom guilty, because it is one which brings its 
immediate penalty. 

The reader who would like to catch a glimpse 
of this active subject must look for him in some 
one of the thoroughfares of commerce, just at tho 
point which marks the limits of the corporation 
domains. If he havea map of London in which 
the city proper is marked by a different colour, 
he will see at a glance all the miets and out- 
lets which have to be guarded and taxed by the 
toll-man. Thus there is one at Holborn-hill, 
whose occupation can be no sinecure, seeing that 
he has to do the duty of three imaginary five- 
barred gates, placed, one at Shoe-lane, one at 
Farringdon-street, and one at Snow-hill. There is 
another pluralist, who stands at the west-end 
of Fleet-street, keeping one eye constantly on 
Temple-bar and another on Chancery-lane. They 
are all authorised and enjoined to collect twopence 
from the drivers of all vehicles, not belonging to 
freemen of London, bringing goods into the city. 
The principal city toll-man is perhaps a speculator, 
who rents the whole of the tolls from the corpora- 
tion. He supplies his assistahts with tickets, which, 
like turnpike tickets elsewhere, are delivered to the 
drivers who pay the toll. Whether he pays his 
inferiors by stated salaries, or sells them the 
tickets at a discount, we are not in a condition to 
certify ; but judging from the indefatigable efforts 
of some of them in the prosecution of their pro- 
fession—seeing how recklessly they dash into the 
torrent of rushing vehicles, heedless of horses’ 
hoofs and rattling wheels, after a driver who turns 
a deaf ear to their challenge—we are inclined to 
suspect that they have in some way or other a per- 
sonal interest in the capture of every identical 
twopence. Be this as it may, the toll-man evidently 
reaps no great emolument from his profession, 
which is far more wearisome and laborious than it 
is profitable. Upon his first appointment, he is 
generally seen gaping about him in a state of anxi- 
ous bewilderment, half uncertain upon whom to 
levy his unwelcome tax. By the time that he has 
got the freemen’s carts by heart, and learned to dis- 
tinguish his lawful victims, he has usually made 
the discovery that his vocation is intolerably exact- 
ing, and not to be endured. We never knew 
one of them stand the ordeal many years. A man 
who would get through such a function well is 
generally deserving of something better; and any- 
thing is better than a perpetual tramp out-of-doors 
in all weathers after flying twopences, in which he 
has but the merest fractional interest, if he have 
any at all. So it comes to pass that he looks out 
for repose in some other calling ; and, mounted on 
the step of an omnibus as a conductor, or stuck into 
a cabin reared in the mud of the Thames as pay- 
taker for a penny steamer, he congratulates himself 
that he no longer runs himself out of breath after 
the corporation coppers. 

, i is not easy to come at the origin of these city 
olls. 
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mayor and citizens of*London by Henry rv, which 
throws some light upon the subject. This charter 
was granted in return for the loyal assistance they 
rendered to the king in the matter of the conspiracy 
and rebellion in which his throne and life were at- 
tempted, in the first year of his reign, by the abbot 
of Westminster, the dukes of Albemarle, Surrey, 
and Exeter, the earls of Gioucester and Salisbury, 
the bishop of Carlisle, and Sir Thomas Blount. The 
conspiracy was discovered by accident, and the re- 
bellion in which it prematurely exploded was 

uelled by the promptitude of the mayor of Lon- 

on, who supplied Henry with six thousand citi- 
zens completeiy armed. These were soon increased, 
by volunteers from the neighbourhood, to the num- 
ber of twenty thousand. The rebel army was over- 
thrown, and their Jeaders soon after taken and 
executed. The charter, which bears date the 25th 
May, 1399, confers, among other privileges, upon 
* the said citizens, their heirs and successors, the 
custody as well of the gates of Newgate and Lud- 
gate as all other the gates and posterns of the 
same city.” The charter, however, does not make 
mention of the sums to be levied as tolls at the 
said gates and posterns, and it would be absurd to 
suppose that there is any prescriptive right so an- 
cient as the charter for subjecting each vehicle to 
the charge of twopence—a sum which in those 
days would have purchased a joint of meat. 

That those tolls have been often the pretence for 
frandulent exactions we may gather from the fol- 
lowing record, preserved in the city memorials :— 
In the year 1743, one Anthony Wright brought an 
action against the lessee of one of the gates, who 
by his plea insisted on a prescriptive right to re- 
ceive twopence for the passage of each cart laden 
with goods and merchandise amounting to the 
weight of one ton and upwards. It appeared, how- 
ever, by the evidence, that the usage had been to 
take a penny only for a cart with two horses, how- 
ever heavily laden, and a verdict was given for the 
plaintiff against the lessee. 

We imagine the time is not far distant when the 
good sense of the corporation of London will lead 
to the final abolition of the city tolls, which, be- 
sides being a nuisance, must operate in some degree 
against the interests of commerce, which it is to 
their especial advantage to promote. 


SENSATIONS IN DROWNING. 


Tux following letter, addressed by Admiral Beaufort 
to Dr. W. H. Wollaston, giving an account of the 
feelings of the former when apparently on the very 
point of death from drowning, was originally pub- 
lished in the Life of the late Sir John Barrow. It 
will well repay our readers’ perusal. 

The following circumstances which attended my 
being drowned have been drawn up at your desire: 
they had not struck me as being so curious as you 
consider them, because from t *o or three persons, 
who, like myself, had been recovered from a similar 
state, I have heard a detail of their feelings, which 
resembled mine as nearly as was consistent with our 
different constitutions and dispositions. 

Many years ago, when I was a youngster on board 
one of his majesty’s ships in Portsmouth Harbour, 
after seulling about in a very small boat, I was en- 





deavouring to fasten her alongside the ship to one of 
the scuttlerings; in foolish eagerness I stepped upon 
the gunwale, the boat of course upset, and 1 fell into 
the water, and, not knowing how to swim, all my ef- 
forts to lay bold either of the boat or the floating 
sculls were fruitless. The transaction had not been 
observed by the sentinel on the gangway, and there- 
fore it was not till the tide had drifted me some dis- 
tance astern of the ship that a man in the foretop saw 
me splashing in the water, and gave the alarm. The 
first lieutenant instantly and gallantly jumped over- 
board, the carpenter followed his example, and_ the 
gunner hastened into a boat and pulled after them. 
With the violent but vain attempts to make myself 
heard I had swallowed much water; I was soon ex- 
hausted by my struggle, and before any relief reached 
me I had sunk below the surface ;—all hopes had fled— 
all exertion ceased—and I felt that I was drowning. 
So far, these facts were either partially remembered 
after my recovery or supplied by those who had lat- 
terly witnessed the scene; for during an interval of 
such agitation a drowning person is too much occupied 
in catching at every passing straw, or too much ab- 
sorbed by alternate hope and despair, to mark the sue- 
cession of events very accurately. Not so, however, 
with the facts which immediately ensued: my mind 
had then undergone the sudden revolution which ap- 
peared to you so remarkable, and all the circumstances 
of which are now as vividly fresh in my memory as 
if they had occurred but yesterday. From the mo- 
ment that all exertion had ceased—which I imagine 
was the immediate consequence of complete suffocation 
—a calm feeling of the most perfect tranquillity super- 
seded the previous tumultuous resignation—for drown- 
ing no longer appeared to be an evil—I no longer 
thought of being rescued, nor was I in any bodily pain. 
On the contrary, my sensations were now of rather a 
pleasurable cast, partaking of that dull but contented 
sort of feeling which precedes the sleep produced by 
fatigue. Though the senses were thus deadened, not so 
the mind: its activity seemed to be invigorated in a 
ratio which defies all description, for thought rose 
after thought with a rapidity of succession that is not 
only indescribable, but probably inconceivable by any 
one who has not himself been in a similar situation. 
The course of those thoughts I can even now in a 
great measure retrace; the event which had just taken 
place—the awkwardness that had produced it—the 
bustle it must have occasioned (for I had observed two 
persons jump from the chains)—the effect it would have 
ona most affectionate father—the manner in which 
he would disclose it to the rest of the family—and a 
thousand other circumstances minutely associated with 
home, were the first series of reflections that occurred. 
They then took a wider range—our last cruise—a for- 
mer voyage, and shipwreck—my school—the progress 
I made there, and the time I had mis-spent—and even 
all my boyish pursuits and adventures, Thus travel- 
ling backwards, every past incident of my life seemed 
to glance across my recollection in retrograde succes- 
sion; not, however, in mere outline, as here stated, 
but the picture filled up with every minute and colla- 
teral feature; in short, the whole period of my exist- 
ence seemed to be placed before me in a kind of 
panoramic review, and each act of it seemed to be 
accompanied by a consciousness of right or wrong, or 
by some reflection on its cause or its consequences ; 
indeed, many trifling events which had been long for- 
gotten then crowded into my imagination, and with 
the character of recent familiarity. May not all this 
be some indication of the almost infinite power of 
memory with which we may awaken in another world, 
and thus be compelled to contemplate our past lives ? 
But, however that may be,. one circumstance was 
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highly remarkable; the innumerable ideas which 


flashed into my mind were all retrospective ; yet I had 
been religiously brought up; my hopes and fears of 
the next world had lost nothing of their early 
and at any other period intense interest and awful 


anxiety would have been excited by the mere probabi- 


lity that I was floating on the threshold of eternity : 
yet at that inexplicable moment, when I had a full 
conviction that I had crossed that threshold, not a sin- 
gle thought wandered into the future—I was wrapt 
entirely in the past. The length of time that was 
occupied by this deluge of ideas, or rather the short- 
ness of time into which they were condensed, I cannot 
now state with precision, yet certainly two minutes 
could not have elapsed from the moment of suffocation 
to that of my being hauled up. 

The strength of the flood-tide made it expedient to 
pull the boat at once to another ship, where I under- 
went the usual vulgar process of emptying the water 
by letting my head hang downwards, then bleeding, 
chafing, and even administering gin; but my submer- 
sion had been really so brief, that, according to the 
account of the lookers-on, I was very quickly re- 
stored to animation. 

My feelings while life was returning were the re- 
verse in every point of those which have been described 
above. One single but confused idea—a miserable 
belief that I was drowning—dwelt upon my mind; 
instead of the multitude of clear and definite ideas 
which had recently rushed through it, a helpless 
anxiety—a kind of continuous nightmare—seemed to 
press heavily on every sense, and to prevent the form- 
ation of any one distinct thought, and it was with 
difficulty that I became convinced that I was really 
alive. Again, instead of being absolutely free from all 
bodily pain, as in my drowning state, I was now tor- 
tured by pain all over me; and though I have been 
since wounded in several places, and have often sub- 
mitted to severe surgical discipline, yet my sufferings 
were at that time far greater; at least, in general dis- 
tress. On one occasion I was shot in the lungs, and, 
after lying on the deck at night for some hours bleed- 
ing from other wounds, [ at length fainted. Now, as 
I felt sure that the wound in the lungs was mortal, it 
will appear obvious that the overwhelming sensation 
which accompanies fainting must have produced a per- 
fect conviction that I was then in the act of dying. 
Yet nothing in the least resembling the operations of 
my mind when drowning then took place; and when I 
began to recover, I returned to a clear conception of 
my real state. 

If these involuntary experiments on the operation of 
death afford any satisfaction or interest to you, they 
will not have been suffered quite in vain by 

Yours very truly, 
F, BEAvronrt. 

This letter of Admiral Beaufort, observes Sir John 
Barrow, must give rise to various suggestions. It 
proves that the spirit of man may retain its full acti- 
vity when freed from the trammels of the flesh; at 
least, when all the functions of the body are deprived 
of animal power, and the spirit has become something 
like the type and shadow of that which we are taught 
to believe concerning the immortality of the soul. 

It is seldom that we meet with the experience of an 
individual so near the confines of the eternal world as 
was the one in the case now before us. If all the acts 
of transgression, all the deeds done in the body, can 
thus in a moment be brought back by memory to 
view, does it not seem to give a foreshadowing of that 
period when man is to stand at the solemn tribunal of 
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| his Creator? How unspcakably important, on suelra 
| contemplation, must it be to have an interest by faith 
in the blood of Christ, which cleanses from all sin— 
, nota mere head-faith, but one which shows its genuine- 
ness by loving God and, in the strength of the Holy 
Spirit, keeping his commandments, 
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Picture oF Lorp ALTHORP, AFTER HIS DEFEAT 
on THE REFORM Bitt.—“I went to Althorp at ten 
o'clock,” says Lord Jeffrey, “and had a characteristic 
scene with that most honest, frank, true, and stout- 
heartedman. He had not come down stairs, and 1 was 
led up to his dressing-room, where I found him sitting 
on a stool, in a dark duffle dressing-gown, with his 
arms (very rough and hairy), bare above the elbows, 
and his beard half-shaved, and half staring through 
the lather, with a desperate razor in one hand, and 
a great soap brush in the other. He gave me the 
loose finger of the brush hand, and with the usual 
twinkle of his bright eye and radiant smile, he said :— 
“You need not be anxious about your Scotch Bill for 
to-night; for I have the pleasure to tell you, we ave 
no longer his Majesty’s Ministers.” 

To those who think the loss of political power the 
greatest of all misfortunes, the following account of 
one man’s resignation under the calamity may be use- 
ful:—“ Lord Althorp has gone through all this with 
his charactefistie cheerfulness and courage. The day 
after the resignation he spent in a great sale garden, 
choosing and buying flowers, and came home with five 
great packages in his carriage, devoting the evening to 
studying where they should be planted in his garden 
at Althorp, and writing directions and drawing plans 
for their arrangement. And when they came to sum- 
mon him to a council on the Duke’s giving in, he was 
found in a closet with a groom, busy oiling the locks 
of his fowling pieces, and lamenting the decay into 
which they had fallen during his ministry.” 

JEFFREY AS AN EpItor.—Jeffrey’s value as Editor 
was incalculable. He had not only to revise and ar- 
range each number after its parts were brought toge- 
ther; but before he got this length, he, like any other 
person in that situation, had much difficult and deli- 
cate work to perform. He had to discover and to 
train authors; to discern what truth and the public 
mind required; to suggest subjects; to reject and, 
more offensive still, to improve contributions ; to keep 
down absurdities ; to infuse spirit ; to excite the timid; 
to repress violence; to soothe jealousies ; to quell mu- 
tinies ; to watch times; and all this in the morning of 
the reviewing day, before experience had taught editors 
conciliatory firmness, and contributors reasonable sub- 
mission. He directed and controlled the elements he 
presided over with a master’s judgment. There was 
not one of his associates who could have even held 
these elements together for a single year. The merit 
of getting so many writers to forego the ordinary jea- 
lousies of authors and of parties, and to write invisibly, 
and without the fame of individual and avowed publi- 
cation, in the promoting of a work made up of uncon- 
nected portions, and assailed by such fierce and various 
hostility, is due to him entirely. He acquired it by 
his capacity of discussing almost any subject, in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, with almost any author; by the wis- 
dom with which his authority was exercised ; by the 
infusion of his personal kindness into his official inter- 
course; and his liberal and gentlemanlike demeanour. 
Inferior to these excellences, but still important, was 
his dexterity in revising the writings of others. 




















